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At a Marine-sponsored orphanage in Korea, clothing donated by a group of women in Onancock, Va., is dis- 
tributed. The Marine and the little Korean girl look equally happy. Marine Corps Proto from Unirep Press 
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Lip-service democracy 


T HAS been a sad commentary that the public 

schools—the melting pot which fused the 
offspring of all nations into American citizens 
endowed with certain inalienable rights—have 
often been administered in such a way that only 
lip service is given to democracy when the 
rights of teachers are involved. 

As long ago as 1895, John Dewey said, “lif 
we are to have in America the kind of education 
which every good and righteous parent wants 
for his child, we must first have democracy in 
education.” The American Federation of Teach- 
ers was built upon that fundamental precept. 
Throughout the years of our existence we have 
fought for the rights of teachers—rights which 
though guaranteed to all Americans, were never- 
theless abrogated and denied to teachers through 
administrative autocracy. 

While it is encouraging to note that a great 
many administrators do understand that democ- 
racy in education produces the finest school 
systems, we still have vast areas in our country 
where teachers are harassed and afraid. In 
these areas teachers do not have job tenure nor 
adequate retirement provisions nor the right to 
negotiate democratically the terms of their sal- 
ary and the conditions under which they work. 
As the only nation-wide organization of class- 
room teachers in America, we will continue our 
fight until we have won for every teacher in the 
nation these basic rights and privileges. 

The American Federation of Teachers has 
maintained that every teacher has the right to 
join the organization of his own choosing. No 
administrator anywhere has the right to coerce, 
compel, or exert pressure upon any teacher to 
join any organization. Various educational or- 
ganizations, however, have used institutes or 
conferences as a gimmick to provide member- 
ship dues. In many states schools are closed 
for these meetings and teachers are paid their 
salary if they attend. But before they can at- 
tend, they must show their paid-up dues card 
to prove their membership in a specific educa- 
tional association. This technique not only il- 
lustrates lip-service democracy ; it is an example 
of high-handed autocracy. It must be stopped. 

Eliot Birnbaum, president of the Empire State 
Federation of Teachers Unions, stated the issue 
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clearly when he said: “The alternative of a 
union meeting is not the issue. The issue is: 
Can teachers legally be directed to attend non- 
teaching meetings— institutes, BIE days, etc.— 
and be docked for non-attendance?” 

The Indiana Council of Teachers Unions has 
for several years contended that the teachers of 
Indiana could not be required to attend the 


meeting of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion in order to be paid for the institute days 
sponsored by that organization. This year sev- 
eral of the AFT locals in Indiana requested a 
ruling from the Indiana Attorney-General. His 
ruling, which sustained the position of the 
Indiana Council of Teachers Unions, was as 


follows: 

“School teachers may be paid for time spent 
attending conventions but school authorities 
have no right to require teachers to become 
members of or pay fees to any certain teachers’ 
organization.” 

The teachers of Indiana, therefore, are now 
free to attend the institute of their own choos- 
ing. They need no longer have the fear of ad- 
ministrative coercion. It is reported that a teach- 
er who spoke to her administrator about the 
decision received a reply to the effect that it was 
too bad the ruling was made, because while the 
administrator knew all the time that compulsory 
attendance was illegal, “now the teachers know 
it, too.” Incredible, but since it is true, it indi- 
cates clearly that the teacher union movement 
has a long struggle before it. But our cause is 
right, and being right, we will succeed. 
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Class size and child delinquency 


— vital need for reduction in the size of 
classes in the public schools in many parts 
of the United States is again brought to the 
educational front by a recent report issued by 


a joint committee on child delinquency of the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. 

This report reveals the alarming fact that 
child delinquency and criminal acts by youths 
of school age have increased 29% during the 
last four years. The report also shows that the 
child delinquency rate has almost risen to the 
peak figure which was reached during the soci- 
ally turbulent period of World War II. 

The fact that at the present time a large per- 
centage of both minor and major criminal 
offenses are committed by children and youth 
of school age constitutes one of the outstanding 
educational problems at the present time. In 
Chicago recently a 17-year-old girl was sen- 
tenced to a long prison term as the “brains” of 
a youthful gang of robbers which committed 
murder. In another city the leader of a group 
of “safe crackers” was a 17-year-old boy. Major 
crimes of this kind, committed by children and 
youth of school age, are all too common 
throughout the nation. 


Children need individual attention 


It may be contended, with a great deal of 
merit, that the decline in standards of the home, 
the failure of social agencies, and the lack of 
law enforcement are responsible for the tragic 
increase in the delinquency of children and 
youth. It has always been true, however, and 
must always be true, that the school—and the 
teachers—must accept the children as they 
come from the home and make of them the best 
citizens possible. 

Over a period of two decades I have had an 
opportunity to serve on a number of state and 
national committees dealing directly with the 
problem of child delinquency. One of these 
committees was the Committee on Children and 
Youth of the Children’s Bureau when it was a 
sub-division of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Such committees have been concerned with the 
care and punishment of delinquent children as 
well as with the causes and prevention of crim- 
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inal tendencies in children. Often I have felt 
that too much emphasis has been placed on 
the treatment of children and youth who have 
become delinquent rather than upon prevention 
and elimination of the basic causes of criminal 
tendencies of children. 

One of the most important phases in con- 
nection with the problem of preventing delin- 
quency of children is reduction of class size to 
a point where teachers may give greater atten- 
tion to the needs of individual children—espe- 
cially to the small minority of children and 
youth who are the nation’s potential criminals. 
Recent studies have shown that many children 
and youth might have been saved from em- 
barkation upon lives of crime if someone had 
merely taken a kindly interest in them. Many 
children, deserted by delinquent parents and 
isolated from the affection of any human being, 
crave the understanding and sympathy of an 
adult friend. For these children the teacher 
must serve in loco parentis. 


Children's interests must be discovered 

The path of a child to a life of crime often 
follows the following stages: (1) delinquency 
in the home; (2) lack of interest and/or failure 
in school; (3) truancy from school; (4) petty 
crime; (5) major crime. The classroom teach- 
er must discover the interests of children of 
this kind and—insofar as possible—through 
these interests, adjust the child to his school 
and society. Many a child might be saved from 
a life of crime if he could be given a sense of 
belonging and contributing to the society in 





which he lives. The individual attention and ex- 
pert guidance necessary to accomplish these 
objectives are impossible in classes ranging 
from 40 to 50 students or even more. 

As part of its special education program for 
World War II the American Federation of 
Labor strongly recommended to the President 
of the United States and to all affiliated state 
and local bodies that class size be reduced to 
a maximum of 25. The reduction of class size 
to a maximum of 25 would probably mean the 
expenditure of an additional two or three bil- 
lion dollars for public education in the United 
States. It would be money well spent— a sound 
investment financially as well as in the lives 
of children. Before World War II the total costs 
of crime were estimated at more than seven 
times the total costs of education in the United 
States. At that time the AFT publicized a state- 
ment pointing out that a 14% reduction in 
crime would cover the total costs of education 
in the United States. While no recent statistics 
are available, the recent report of the Joint 
Committee would seem to indicate that condi- 
tions are even worse today. It is probable that 


quency during the last four years will cost 
more than the total cost of all public education 
in the United States today. The price paid in 
human misery by the children who become 
criminals will be much greater. During the pe- 
riod of World War II and the post-war period, 
expenditures for public education more than 
doubled, but this increase resulted largely from 
deflation of the dollar value and the increase 
in the number of children rather than from de- 
crease in class size. 

Recently a sub-committee of the U.S. Senate 
has been appointed to study the problem of 
child delinquency in the United States. Let us 
hope that the committee will investigate care- 
fully and realistically the relationship between 
overcrowding of classes and the delinquency 
of children and youth. Let us hope, too, that 
the studies of this committee will produce a 
remedial program which will assist in attaining 
the goal set forth by the AFL that no classroom 
in the public schools of the United States shall 
have more than 25 students. As long as serious 
overcrowding exists in the public schools, the 
problem of child delinquency will not be solved 


ultimately the 29% increase in child delin- satisfactorily in the United States. 


OUR GREATEST TREASURE : CURIOSITY 


Routine is threatening every teacher in his daily job. But with curiosity alive and alert, 
the class-room becomes a place of vision and of beautiful paths leading into unknown lands. 











There is no better way of brushing up your curiosity than a summer trip to Europe. 
This other great civilization is a challenge to your mind in every possible way—sometimes 
by being different, in other moments by showing the same values that Americans believe in. 


For our study tour, July-August 1954, we have selected every point of major interest 
during our 66 days in Europe. The places where they have created the greatest art, and 
the places where they create people, by building up magnificent democratic and educational 
institutions. There is a stay in private homes, all over Denmark. 


These are the places we will be visiting: London — Canterbury — Stratford-on-Avon 
— Paris — Versailles — Caves with Cro-Magnon paintings, 30,000 years old — Lyon — 
Geneva — Chamonix — the Riviera — Pisa — Rome — Assisi — Florence —- San Marino — 
Ravenna — Padua — Venice — the Dolomites —Salzburg — Munich — Nuremberg — Rothen- 
burg ob der Tauber — Heidelberg — the Rhine — Cologne — Hamburg — Copenhagen — 
all Denmark — Amsterdam. 

We have excellent ship and air space. Please write for further information. 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVELING SEMINAR 
3818 Van Ness Street, N.W. Washington 16, D.C. 


P.S. We need local representatives who will be able to earn part of their travel expenses 
by recruiting others. 
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Teachers Unions Are Needed 
for the Defense of the Schools 


By Morris GARNSEY 


From an article published in the “Colorado Labor Advocate.” 


N THE last analysis . . . the defense of the 

schools and colleges and the improvement 
of their teaching must rest in the hands of the 
teachers themselves. Even the administrators, 
the superintendents, and the college presidents 
cannot do the job alone. The administrators, 
in most cases, do deserve praise and encourage- 
ment for their valiant efforts to improve the 
financial position of the schools and _ resist 
attacks upon intellectual freedom. But they 
would be the first to agree that up to now their 
efforts have not succeeded in solving either 
problem. The money they have raised from 
appropriations and gifts has not been enough 
to provide teachers with fair and attractive 
salaries; and too often they have found it 
expedient to compromise on the issue of free- 
dom. 


How then shall the teachers themselves pre- 


pare to meet their responsibilities to our chil- 


dren? The answer is that teachers must form a 
strong and effective organization in the form 
of a union, affiliated with, and drawing its 
strength from, the American labor movement. 

Some teachers have recognized this and a 
select minority now belong to the union. In 
Colorado, the state Federation of Teachers is 
a strong and effective group ably led by out- 
standing educators. But it is a minority, and 
as such it is often opposed and unrecognized. 
The CFT has some 20 locals in Colorado; their 
membership constitutes about 8 per cent of the 
eligible teachers. Colorado has some 9,000 
teachers who ought to belong to the union. 
Here is a major challenge to each and every 
union member in this state. 

Now is the time for a teacher organizing 
campaign. National, state and local bodies of 
organized labor ought to lend their strength to 
the teachers and encourage them to strive for 
economic emancipation and intellectual free- 
dom through the use of the well-tried methods 
and tactics of organized labor. Tentative, par- 
tial and indirect methods will not do the job; 
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and unless the job is done our schools and col- 
leges will fail to give our children the educa- 
tional opportunities which they must have if 
they are to meet the problems of the modern 
world. 

But organized labor need not approach this 
task only as a necessary burden, reluctantly 
assumed. For a strong teachers’ union can 
greatly strengthen the entire labor movement, 
bringing to it new points of view and offering 
it the allegiance of many persons of great 
ability and wisdom. 

The private colleges, faced with shrinking 
endowments and declining gifts, have been 
looking about for new sources of contributions 
to higher education. The most promising source 
of funds so far uncovered is the great corpora- 
tion; and today there is a major movement 
underway to persuade the corporations to give 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the private 
colleges for general education purposes, and 
not merely for technical, applied research 
projects. This movement is likely to succeed, 
and it should succeed, for if the colleges and 
professional schools fail to educate and train 
scientists, technicians and managers, the modern 
corporation will lose its best source of technical 
and managerial manpower. 

There are, however, obvious dangers in this 
new role of the corporation in education. If as 
time goes by your sons and daughters come to 
expect as a matter of course that the scholar- 
ships and endowments which finance the col- 
leges they attend will have come as gifts from 
large corporations, let them assume as a matter 
of course that the teachers who guide them in 
class room and laboratory from kindergarten 
to graduate school are members of the teachers’ 
union. 

Then will the teachers and the schools be ef- 
fective, efficient, and free; and then will your 
children receive the kind of education to which 
their American, democratic tradition entitles 


them. 





Social Security Supplements 
the State Retirement System 
for Teachers in Oregon 


By May Daruine, Local 111, Portland, Oregon 


HANKS to adroit maneuvering by the 

state legislature, the majority of Oregon 
teachers now have both a state retirement sys- 
tem and federal social security. Legislators are 
congratulating themselves on having removed 
—they hope—the cause for one of their worst 
headaches and teachers breathe a little more 
easily when they think of the day they must 
stop teaching. 


Previous to 1945, Oregon teachers outside 


of Portland had no retirement benefits, al- 
though if they came under the state tenure law, 
they were compelled to retire at the age of 65. 
Portland teachers have had, for many years, a 
local retirement plan which, while not pro- 
viding too generous annuities, is finaneially 
sound; but the great majority of Oregon teach- 
ers, and other public employes as well, had no 
retirement pensions whatsoever. 


Loud and persistent complaints 

Finally civic groups, as well as public em- 
ployes, became so insistent that something be 
done about this situation that in 1945 the legis- 
lature enacted a retirement law providing an- 
nuities for. practically all public employes, in- 
cluding teachers not members of the Portland 
Retirement Association. This state plan was 
set up on a sound actuarial basis, but it turned 
out to be anything but popular with its bene- 
ficiaries. They complained that contributions 
were too high and benefits too low. A teacher 
whose contribution might be as high as six 
per cent of her salary could look forward to 
an annuity of only $125 a month, provided she 
had taught in Oregon at least 30 years; one 
with fewer years’ credit would receive much 


Miss Darling is chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education, Oregon State Federation 
of Labor. She is also a member of the Oregon 
State Board of Education. 
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less—in some cases as little as thirty-five or 
forty dollars a month. 

Complaints were loud and persistent. Some 
groups of public employes decided to vote 
themselves out of the state system and apply 
for social security; others took their troubles 
to the legislature, persuading sympathetic 
members to introduce bills amending the re- 
tirement act. Some of these bills were passed, 
but the law still was unsatisfactory, and each 
successive session of the legislature saw a flood 
of new bills to amend the act. More than 20 
such measures were dropped into the legislative 
hopper in 1953. 

In his message to the 1953 legislature, Gov- 
ernor Patterson, who previously as state sen- 
ator had become aware of the defects of the 
retirement system, urged the legislators to work 
out a new and more satisfactory retirement 
plan for public employes. Prodding by the 
governor—plus introduction of numerous re- 
tirement bills—had a salutary effect, especially 
on members of the Ways and Means Committee 
to whom the retirement bills had been referred. 
They set to work with grim determination to 
work out a good—or at least a better—retire- 


ment system. 


Social Security and state pensions compared 
Employes of governmental units, both local 
and state, had been looking enviously at work- 
ers in private employment whose families were 
protected by survivors’ insurance provisions of 
social security. Furthermore, rates for social 
security were lower than for the state system 
a point which had an appeal for economy- 
minded legislators. But $85 a month, the maxi- 
mum under social security, could scarcely be 
called an adequate pension. The ideal plan, ob- 
viously, would be to keep the state system, 
with some changes, and supplement it with 
social security; but this seemed impossible in- 
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asmuch as the federal law prohibits govern- 
mental units from coming under social security 
as long as they have their own retirement sys- 
tems. 


After wrestling with the problem for several 
weeks, the committee came up with a solution. 
Why not, they said, repeal the existing state 
retirement law, then immediately enact a statute 
providing for social security and, as soon as 
this act was in effect, set up a new state retire- 
ment system? It sounded fantastic, but it 
worked. 

On March 27 the governor signed a bill 
abolishing the state retirement system; on the 
same day a law went into effect putting public 
employes under social security as soon as a 
contract was made with the Federal Social 
Security Adminisiration. This contract was 
signed on April 7. In the meantime the legisla- 
ture enacted a new state retirement law to be- 
come effective as soon as the social security 
agreement was in effect. In other words, from 
March 27 to April 7, Oregon had no retirement 
system; on April 7 it had both a state system 
and federal social security. 


It should be pointed out that, although the 
legislature had obviously circumvented the 
provisions of the federal law, there was nothing 
secret nor underhanded about the proceedings. 
Everyone who was interested knew what was 
going on, including representatives of the So- 
cial Security Administration, who worked with 
the committee drafting the necessary bills. Of 
course, teacher representatives watched events 
with keen interest and heaved a sigh of relief 
when the last of the three bills became a law. 


A larger total benefit 


Under the Oregon plan, contributions to the 
state retirement system from both employes 
and employers (various governmental units) 
are substantially reduced and, of course, so are 
the annuities from this fund. But the addition 
of social security benefits substantially in- 
creases the total amount each person will re- 
ceive. For example, a teacher who would have 
received under the old plan an annuity of $125 
a month will now get from the combined state 
retirement funds and social security, a pen- 
sion of $160 a month. 


Although under this new plan, there are two 
separate public employes’ retirement systems, 
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both are administered by the same state agency, 
the Public Employes Retirement Board. This 
means that governmental units and their em- 
ployes deal with only one agency in matters of 
retirement. 

The one dark spot in what, at the moment, 
seems to be a very bright picture, is the fact 
that Portland teachers who belong to their local 
retirement association are not affected by the 
new state plan and so do not have the benefit 
of social security. However, the 1953 legis- 
lature adopted a bill to make it possible for 
the teachers of Portland to increase their an- 
nuities from a maximum of $100 a month to 
$150. This, of course, means higher contribu- 
tions from both teachers and the school district. 
Portland school board members, as well as 
teachers, are hoping that, in the near future, 
the federal law will be amended to permit gov- 
ernmental units to come under social security 
without disturbing whatever state or local re- 
tirement systems they may have. When this 
time comes, Portland teachers will be in as 
favorable a position, as far as retirement is 
concerned, as other teachers of Oregon. 


Will You Share 
Your Experience? 


Dorpestraat 3 
Winkel (N. H.) 
Holland 

American Federation of Teachers 

28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


I am making a very thorough study of children’s 
progress in 
reading 
writing and 
arithmetic 
throughout the first two years of elementary school, 
and also of the means and methods applied in the 
teaching of these subjects. This project would be 
greatly aided if elementary teachers in your country 
would be so kind as to send me ample reports on their 
personal experience, together with any old copies of 
textbooks which they could spare, aiid ful! descriptions 
of teaching tools, devices, and aids, including those 
which they themselves invented. 
Needless to say, I shall be very grateful to everybody 
who gives me the privilege of her or his assistance. 


Yours truly, 
H. ScHOLTENS. 





Going to School in Haiti 


By Rutu J. HorrMan 
Ruth J. Hoffman, of Philadelphia, is a member of the Workers Education Local, No. 189 


nen first glimpse of Haiti is one of enchant- 
ment. Rugged mountain ridges drop sharp- 
ly into the deep blue of the Caribbean. In the 
foothills lies the city, multicolored and glisten- 
ing in the tropical sun. Streets are brilliant with 
color—red and orange bandannas, bright 
purple bougainvillaea, yellow houses, orange 
painted buses, and burros adorned with red and 
green tassels. People in gaily patterned clothes 
walk with graceful dignity balancing huge bas- 
kets of produce on their erectly held heads. 
Children run lightheartedly to the spring per- 
forming their daily chore of supplying water 
for the next day’s needs. The warm climate 
creates a delicious feeling of languor and con- 
tentment, for Haiti seems truly an island para- 
dise. But the profusely rich flowers, abundance 
of papaya and mango, the gaiety and color are 
deluding, for underneath the surface of this 
exotic land lies a hard and austere life. 


A poor, overpopulated country 

Haiti is a country of a little more than three 
million people who live in an area about the 
size of Maryland. Two-thirds of the land is 
covered by mountains on which there is little 
vegetation, few roads, and only a handful of 
people. The other one-third of the country is 
overpopulated with a density that is among the 
highest in the world. The towering mountains 
offer no friendly protection nor source of sus- 
tenance. They are cruel in the summer rainy 
season when torrential streams rush down the 
slopes carrying precious soil into the sea. The 
dry winter makes the rocky, naked earth brown 
and cracked, and leaves little soil in which to 
nurse corn and tobacco to life. Yet 85% of 
the people live on this land, raising barely 
enough for their needs. Each week they walk, 
often twenty miles, to the market, regardless 
of the steepness of the slopes and the fact that 
no bridges cross the many twisting streams. 
With such difficult terrain, eroded, dry, and 
rocky, it is easy to understand why the average 
per capita income is only $40 a year. In addi- 
tion to these conditions are malaria, yaws, 
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hookworm, TB, and an infant mortality rate es- 
timated to be nearly 25%. 

The poverty, hunger, and disease move the 
average visitor to compassion and impatience. 
He wonders why, with advanced methods of 
agriculture, medicine, and industrial tech- 
niques, people must live under such degrading 
conditions. It seems so easy to experiment with 
new seed, to seek a doctor, to build roads, ma- 
chines, and factories. But the visitor forgets 
one thing—that besides poor conditions of 
health and agriculture, the Haitian also lacks 
education. Not only are advances of technology 
unknown, but there is no way of attaining them 
without money and skills resulting from educa- 
tion. Thus, they are caught in a vicious circle 
in which ignorance, resulting from poverty, 
breeds more poverty and more ignorance. The 
key, then, to breaking this circle chaining peo- 
ple to perpetual misery, is education. 

Only 15% of the population is literate, most 
of these residing in Port-au-Prince and a few 
other small cities. Rural Haiti is almost com- 
pletely illiterate. Until recent years the govern- 
ment paid scant attention to schools. Even the 
present five-year plan calling for an addition 
of 327 elementary, 12 secondary, and 15 pro- 
fessional schools, is far below the basic needs 
of the people. Yet to have established this goal 
and appropriated $5 million is a tremendous 
stride forward in the battle against illiteracy. 


Schools are few and overcrowded 

Education is nominally compulsory for chil- 
dren of seven to fourteen years, but the law is 
rarely enforced. There are several good reasons 
for this. First, there is a shortage of schools. 
Particularly in the country, there may be dis- 
tances of more than ten miles from one school 
to another, making attendance virtually impos- 
sible. The few schools that exist are over- 
crowded with children willing to attend classes. 
To enforce attendance under such conditions 
would play havoc with the few inadequate fa- 
cilities that exist. Secondly, there is a shortage 
of teachers, because of the limited number of 
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educated persons and the very poor conditions 


of work. Rural teachers sometimes receive only 
$10 to $15 a month for teaching all grades, 
under one roof, at the same time. 

The organization of educational institutions 
is haphazard and complex. There are three 
basic types of institutions: parochial, private, 
and public. Because of the shortage of facilities, 
these institutions do not compete, but rather 
complement each other. 

Haiti is largely Catholic and _ parochial 
schools constitute close to one-third of total 
enrollment. These schools separate sexes, use 
old-fashioned methods of recitation and memo- 
rization, and teach few secular subjects ex- 
cept the basic three R’s. 

Private schools run by Protestant sects and 
various individuals constitute a smaller segment 
of educational institutions. These are licensed 
by the government, but standards are very 
limited and rarely enforced. Subject matter 
varies substantially from school to school. 

Most education is provided by the govern- 
ment in public schools. These schools also sep- 
arate boys and girls, but tend to use more mod- 
ern methods in other respects. UNESCO con- 
ducts several public schools, too, in connection 
with its project in the Marbial Valley. These 
schools use some of the most advanced methods 
of teaching. They are co-educational, child cen- 
tered, and adapted to the needs of the rural 
community. 

It should be noted at this point that when one 
speaks of schools at all, one usually ‘refers to 
elementary schools, since only some 8,000 chil- 
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dren are enrolled in secondary schools. Almost 
all of these are in cities and attendance is al- 
most entirely male. 

The typical urban school is a concrete struc- 
ture of nineteenth century design. Bare, dull 
walls, a few mutilated blackboards, crudely 
made benches attached to plank-like tables, 
constitute the major equipment. There are no 
maps, globes, pictures, rulers, or board erasers. 
Playgrounds, gymnasiums, lunch rooms, and 
assembly halls are virtually unknown. Children 
sit close together, quiet and attentive, from 8 
A.M. to 4 P.M., with two hours for lunch. 

In the rural areas, conditions are much 
worse. A school is usually a shed, erected on 
a dozen poles with a roof thatched with palm 
leaves to keep out sun and rain. A few may 
have a tin roof, but even then, there are rarely 
walls, and only reed partitions divide room 
from room. Equipment consists of an easeled 
blackboard, a few pegs for hats, and rough 
benches. Dust from the dirt floor swirls through 
the classroom after a gust of wind. Only an 
aisle separates the beginners and the advanced 
students. 


A complicated language problem 

The only teaching aid found universally in 
all schools is the series of Laubach charts’ used 
to teach the alphabet. The ease and success of 
this technique is apparent everywhere. Dr. 
Frank Laubach, an outstanding pioneer in basic 
education, devised this system, applicable ‘to 
many languages, of matching pictures and 
sounds. In English, for example, an eye would 
be drawn next to the letter “i,” a bee next to 
the letter “b,” 
understood by children and adults alike, and 


etc. This association is easily 


is particularly applicable to a people unac- 
quainted with a written language of any kind. 
The introduction of the Laubach system, how- 
ever, has brought about a tremendous con- 
troversy among the educators and intellectuals 
of Haiti. This controversy centers around which 


language to teach, when and how. 


Though Haiti has been an independent coun- 
try since 1804, it has a language problem com- 
mon to many colonies. Its official language is 
French. However, the commonly spoken lan- 
guage is Creole, a composite of French, African 
languages, Spanish, and English. The upper 
class regard Creole as a patois and have con- 
sistently fought its use. 





To make the educational problem even more 
difficult, Creole is an oral language, with neither 
alphabet nor grammar. At most, only ten per- 
cent of the population speak French; on the 
other hand, everyone speaks Creole. This cre- 
ates a difficult dilemma, since the official lan- 
guage, the language of radio, newspaper, and 
business correspondence, is incomprehensible 
to the vast majority of citizens. Schools until 
recent years were likewise conducted in French, 


tending to discourage attendance from all but 


the upper class families. 

The obvious solution to this dilemma is to 
teach Creole in schools and make it the official 
language. However, there are some real dis- 
advantages in this. To adopt Creole would re- 
sult in isolating Haiti from the rest of the 
world. For a country in need of ideas, technical 
books, and literature, this would be disastrous. 
Again it must be remembered that Creole is a 
spoken language, and to adopt Creole would 
mean adopting a language without a literature. 

Educators have been caught in the center of 
this maelstrom, disputing as to how much 
Creole should be taught and how much French. 
Today each school system pursues a different 
method of procedure, each with varying degrees 
of success. Creole is now becoming a written 
language for the first time, but there are four 


In Haiti’s hinterland, the rur- 
al population, crowded in 
lath-and-mud huts, struggles 
hard for existence. With a 
population only 15% literate, 
Haiti is facing the difficult 
task of educating both chil- 
dren and adults. Supplement- 
ing the efforts of Haiti's lead- 
ers and in close cooperation 
with them, UNESCO has 
started a “pilot project in 
fundamental education” in 
Marbial Valley. It ranges 
from teaching children to 
read Creole to showing how 
to dry malarial pools, drill 
wells, teach crafts, and build 
clinics, market places, bak- 
eries, and smithies. 


UNATIONS photographs. 
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different spellings and nothing but a half-dozen 
elementary textbooks to read! 

The problem of classical French patterns of 
education vs. the American system has likewise 
been a major battle. The progressive educators 
have finally won, and schools now orient to the 
needs of the individual as well as serve as a 
bridge to the community. This means not only 
a change of teaching methods but an entire 
revision of the subject matter. In all three 
school systems such subjects as health, sanita- 
tion, and home economics are now given equal 
emphasis with the three R’s. The schools in 
both urban and rural areas serve as adult cen- 
ters in the evening. 

Children, especially in rural areas, do not 
stay in school long, and their attendance is ir- 
regular. The pressure of economic needs makes 
this unavoidable. However, some of these chil- 
dren, even as young as ten, may be found con- 
tinuing their schooling at night in adult classes. 

Another problem closely related to both edu- 
cation and the economic status of children is 
the unique Haitian system of “enfants en serv- 
ice” or children working as domestic servants. 
Among very large rural families the burden 
of feeding and clothing children is often beyond 
the means of parents; so they are forced to 
make arrangements with well-to-do families in 





nearby cities so that children live and work in 
a household as servants. These children receive 
no pay, but work for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Many sent into domestic service are as young 
as six or seven. There is no limit on working 
hours. They are literally on call 24 hours of 
the day. Examples of this system are not iso- 
lated. Every upper class home has one or more 
of these children. In Port-au-Prince alone 7,100 
children are in domestic service. The master’s 
attitude is usually one of benevolent paternal- 
ism, but at times there are cases of really seri- 
ous abusive treatment. 


Child labor 

A law has been passed in recent years reg- 
ulating this system. Technically all employers 
must have permits. Likewise children must be 
registered with the Children’s Bureau. The law 
provides neither minimum age nor working 
hours, but it does require school attendance 
in either the morning or the afternoon, It also 
forbids work at night and on Sunday afternoon 
and holidays. The Children’s Bureau inspects 
each household employing these children once 
a year. Employers are required to maintain 
certain standards of housing, food, and cloth- 
ing. They are responsible for health and med- 
ical care, and have complete authority over 
the child. The law, despite the best intentions, 
has one major drawback—it just doesn’t work. 
Though it has been in effect five years, it has 
proved almost impossible to enforce. Not only 
do employers fail to register, but with only 
three inspectors in a city of 150,000 like Port- 
au-Prince, it is impossible even to touch the 
surface in a year’s time. Regularly one hears 
stories of children running away from their 
“adopted” homes, coming sometimes in rags 
and tears to the office of the Children’s Bureau. 
Schooling for these children is at the whim of 
their masters. So far, the government has been 
incapable of dealing with the problem of edu- 
cating working children. 

Child labor laws in industry and agriculture 
are similarly unenforced. The provision of a 
minimum age of twelve is an improvement, as 
well as the limit of an eight-hour day or forty- 
eight hour week, but there is no regulation of 
night work and only a broad general prohibi- 
tion of heavy work. Wages are not regulated 
and are, of course, considerably less than es- 
tablished minima for men and women. There is 
somewhat better compliance with these laws 
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in the cities due to proximity of government 
offices; in the country, the law is either un- 
known or ignored. 


There are no statistics available estimating 
the number of children employed in industry 
or agriculture, but it appears to include a sub- 
stantial number. Control or elimination of this 
system is absolutely necessary before anything 
approximating compulsory education can be 
enforced. Total school enrollment is not more 
than 17%, and regular attendance is often only 
50% of enrollment. The additional factor of the 
large number leaving school after two or three 
years makes over-all estimates of progress in 
eradicating illiteracy very difficult. However, 
it can be said that during the past five years 
an increasing number of children are attending 
schools for longer periods of time. The trend is 
unquestionably in the right direction. 


Supplementing education for children are 
two government-sponsored programs in funda- 
mental education for adults, one specifically 
designed for workers, the other for adults in 
general. The latter program is an extension of 
the public school system providing classes at 
night for men, women, and children unable to 
attend during the day. The same teachers are 
used and the curriculum is similar to that used 
in the day time: 


The Workers Education program 

The Workers Education program conducted 
by the Department of Labor is of particular 
interest. Established in 1949, it originally con- 
fined classes to basic reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. It has now been extended to a two- 
year course including such subjects as geog- 
raphy, history, hygiene, agriculture, economics, 
and public speaking. Even more important are 
classes in cooperatives, civic education, com- 
munity problems, labor law, collective bargain- 
ing, social legislation, and industrial relations. 
The classes are held four nights a week for 
an hour and a half. The first grade is taught in 
Creole, the second grade in French. Textbooks 
are free and certificates are awarded on com- 
pletion. There are 210 classes throughout the 
country, 84 urban and 126 rural. In Port-au- 
Prince alone 4,000 people are enrolled in eleven 
centers. Teachers are recruited from among 
public school teachers, retired teachers or ad- 
vanced students. Orientation courses, as well 
as bimonthly faculty meetings, train them in 





methods of adult education. Salaries are nom- 
inal. 

The program started without funds. Some 
few progressive employers contributed initially, 
but most have now withdrawn financial aid. 
National government funds began in 1950, sup- 
plemented in some cases by local funds. How- 
ever, even today the program is financed on a 
shoestring. 

With such a shortage of teachers, it is dif- 
ficult to find enough sympathetic and well- 
equipped teachers to handle a program of work- 
ers’ education. Training courses and supervi- 
sion counteract some of the anti-union bias, 
however. The government stands clearly behind 
unions and encourages their growth. This is 
reflected in the course material used by teach- 
ers, and should in time have an effect on the 
growth and strength of trade unions. 

Unfortunately the language barrier is a real 
obstacle in promoting basic education. After 
learning to read in the first year, 75% of the 
students drop out, having little desire to pur- 
sue second-year subjects in French. This is very 
unfortunate because these newly literate people 
have nothing to read in Creole. Besides, sub- 
jects dealing with workers and community 
problems are usually taught in the second year. 
An increasing number are returning for a sec- 
ond year, however, and the Department of 
Labor hopes that there soon will be sufficient 
demand (and money) for even more advanced 
classes. 


Evening schoo! problems 

Teachers in these evening schools have un- 
believably difficult problems. Students range 
in age from twelve to seventy-five, some mothers 
even bringing with them the children who are 
too young to be left alone. Lighting is very bad, 
often so dim that reading from the blackboard 
or books is almost impossible. Buildings are 
in deplorable condition, noisy, dirty, and 
crowded, Classes are in entrance hallways, open 
courts, and large, unpartitioned rooms. 

In what seems to be a remarkably short time, 
people do learn to read and write. In three 
weeks’ time, completely illiterate men and 
women are reading simple textbooks, writing 
their names, and absorbing new ideas on their 
rights as citizens. 

What effect do these various attempts at edu- 
cation have on the economic and political de- 
velopment of the people? At first glance the 
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Yaws, a tropical flesh-rotting disease, is a 
scourge of Haiti's rural areas. WHO, the UN’s 
health agency, has sent an expert to launch a 
campaign to eradicate this disease. 


efforts seem pitifully small and inadequate, but 
deeper observation reveals almost revolutionary 
results. For the first time, peasants and their 
children have feelings of pride and dignity as 
they sign their own names. Further, the toil 
and austerity of life is slowly alleviated as they 
learn new techniques of irrigation, soil con- 
servation, planting, and cooperatives. With 
simple textbooks explaining fundamentals of 
health, fewer children die and energy is no 
longer sapped by disease. Balanced diets, 
resulting from home economics courses, pro- 
vide greater strength and more pleasure at meal- 
times. The protection of law and the rights of 
citizens are made known. Men begin to under- 
stand that knowledge gives them power to con- 
trol their way of life. The incentive, long lack- 
ing, to change, to grow, to create, has brought 
a drive that is vital for an underdeveloped 
people like the Haitians. 


A hopeful future 

In cities, schools lay the groundwork for 
learning new skills so necessary for indus- 
trialization. Mechanization, only possible with 
a literate populace, is within grasp. For this, 
education, limited though it be, has opened up 
new channels for the entire people. 

The future is full of hope. The gray despair, 
camouflaged so carefully by bright clothes and 
lilting songs, is gradually giving way. A new 
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energy—knowledge—is reshaping the face of 
the land. Some day the mountains may be green 
again and the corn rich and full. The houses 
will be lit at night and children will no longer 


cry for food. And it will then be said that the 
deep blue waters of the Caribbean wash the 
shores of a truly rich and colorful land—the 
Republic of Haiti. 


Should the Faculty 
Run the Boards of ‘Trustees? 


By Ropert J. ALEXANDER 


URRENT attacks on American university 

education and the apparent unwillingness 
of boards of trustees and other university 
officials to stand up before them and to defend 
the institutions for which they are legally 
responsible raise the whole question of who 
should control our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Our system of self-created and self-perpetu- 
ating boards of trustees, on which clergymen 
and big business men are the principal groups 
represented, is probably unique. It shows how 
far the University has wandered, under the 
pressure of “mass education” and economic 
forces, from its original conception as a com- 
munity of scholars. Money-raising, public re- 
lations, and other extraneous matters often 
seem to be more important than how the Uni- 
versity performs its fundamental job of pro- 
viding a haven dedicated to the exploration and 
imparting of knowledge. 

The nature of our highly mechanized, com- 
plicated society made it inevitable, perhaps, 
that the University would change. It had to 
take on new functions. It had to train the 
highly skilled technicians who are the backbone 
of our modern industrial society. It had to 
provide services for the community at large. 
It had to provide sports entertainment for 


Robert J. Alexander is the president of the 
Rutgers University Federation of Teachers, 
AFT Local 1024. Many of his articles have 
heen published ia the “New York Herald 
Tribune” and the “New Leader.” He is the 
author of “The Peron Era,” published in 1951. 
In 1952 he was sent to Venezuela on a mission 
for the Free Trade Union Committee of the 
AFL. Mr. Alexander hopes that this article will 
stir up a bit of discussion. 
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alumni and the general public, research for in- 
dustry, special “short courses” for labor and 
other groups through a great variety of “in- 
stitutes” and _ other 
branches. In some of our schools, particularly 


auxiliary university 
in the state universities, these ancillary func- 
tions have come to loom larger than the basic 
job of searching for the Truth. 

Caught up in the welter of all these activities, 
it is perhaps inevitable, no matter how a univer- 
sity or college is organized, that considerations 
of finance and public pressure should tend to 
become as important as or more important than 
those of scholarship. Yet it is inevitable that 
this tendency should be exaggerated under the 
present board of trustees system. 

Boards of trustees of modern universities 
are for the most part made up of men who are 
only accidentally interested in education. They 
are men of affairs, whose contact with the 
college or university is limited to attending 
annual, semi-annual or quarterly meetings of 
the board and perhaps occasionally serving on 
a committee or attending a commencement. 
They are chosen because they have money or 
connections with money, rather than because 
of any very profound interest in university 
education and its problems. They serve on the 
board because of the prestige it brings them 
or because it flatters their ego, not because they 
want to learn about the problems of education 
or the points of view of the educators. 

In fact the points of view of the educators 
or those being educated are given only inci- 
dental consideration. Yet the views of the edu- 
cators should be of first consideration. Univer- 
sity teaching, after all, is a profession, like 
medicine or the law. Lawyers and doctors 
would consider it the height of impudence and 
injustice were the direction of their professions 





placed in the hands of boards made up of 
bankers, liquor dealers, politicians, and trade 
union officials. Yet that is exactly the situa- 
tion of university teachers who find their work 
and careers in the hands of a group of complete 
outsiders, about as closely connected with the 
problems of their profession as are the group 
mentioned to medicine or the law. 

Indeed, the responsibility for the conduct of 
the University should rest, in the last instance, 
with the faculty. Under the present system, 
there are varying degrees of autonomy en- 
joyed by the faculty in such matters as cur- 
riculum, textbook selection and the like—and 
even in matters of hiring and promotion. How- 
ever, the final responsibility in hiring, promo- 
tion, and dismissal, lies with outsiders on the 
board of trustees. And not infrequently the 
trustees take it upon themselves to interfere in 
more minute affairs. 

The United States is one of the few countries 
where universities are not controlled by the 
faculty. In Europe this is almost always the 
case. Even in Latin America it has generally 
been true since the so-called “university re- 
form” after World War One. 


Undoubtedly, a faculty-controlled board of 
trustees of an American university would have 
to be somewhat different from the European 
and Latin American cases. For instance, the 
leading role which alumni play in American 
schools of higher learning should be recognized 
and the already accepted principle of alumni 
representation on boards of trustees should be 
continued. Perhaps, also, because of the 
peculiarly wide range of activities of the aver- 
age American college or university, it might 
be well to have some representatives of the 
community at large. Finally, there should be 
representation of the student body on such a 
board. 

Thus there would be a board of trustees on 
which the decisive voice would be held by those 
most intimately concerned, the faculty. Of a 


board of, say. seventeen members. a clear 


majority of perhaps nine might be chosen by 


the faculty, from among those of their number 
possessing tenure. Another three, perhaps, 
could be named by the student body from 
among the members of the junior and senior 
classes, and, in a university. from among the 
ranks of the graduate students. The member- 
ship might then be completed by two alumni 
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members and two members representing the 
general public. The president would be ex 
officio a member of the board. 

The two public members might be chosen in 
different ways, depending on the case. In state 
schools perhaps they could be named by the 
governor or other competent official. In the 
case of private colleges or universities, they 
might be chosen by the other members of the 
board from a panel named by the president 
of the university. 

The function of the present board of trustees 
in raising money might be in part at least 
passed to a financial advisory committee, 
named by the president or the board itself. 
This committee would have on it such owners 
and trustees of wealth as could be interested 
in the welfare of the school. Their job would be 
to advise the board on financial problems aid 
to aid in raising needed funds. 

The active administration of the school 
would continue, naturally, to be in the hands 
of the president and other administrative of- 
ficers. The president would continue to be 
chosen by the board of trustees as is now the 
case and might be given the office for a term 
of years. so as to protect him from too con- 
stant and immediate pressure from the faculty, 
thus providing a certain balance of power. 

Whether such a board of trustees would 
behave any differently from the way those we 
now have do, only experience could tell. How- 
ever, in any case the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the university affairs would be where it 
belongs. The university teaching profession 
would, like the legal profession or the doctors, 
be making its own rules. They might be better 
or worse than those now in force, but whatever 
they were, they would not be imposed from the 


outside. 
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THE CURRICULUM CORNER 


NE cannot discuss curriculum very long 

before the matter of grades and marks 
raises its big and ugly head. Here we are, on 
our second appearance, right at that point. You 
will remember that last month we suggested 
that teachers who objected to boring teachers’ 
meetings could not be critical if they, in turn, 
had boring classrooms. To talk about boring 
classrooms brings us straight against the matter 
of marks and grades. Why? Simply because 
the existence of boring classrooms is largely 
made possible by marks. “What nonsense!” you 
might cry. But let us see. 

We believe that the love of knowledge, IN 
AND OF ITSELF, is enough to drive a child 
or an adult to FIND OUT WHAT HE WANTS 
TO KNOW. To give a mark to a given learning 
activity says rather plainly, “This isn’t worth 
learning, and you wouldn’t do it by yourself.” 
Dewey’s challenge of the theory of effort is 
very much apropos here. He said that spon- 
taneous interest must come before unwilling 
attention. The theory of effort is the other way 
around. It maintains that it is good to do some- 
thing unpleasant, simply because it is unpleas- 
ant, BEFORE you do something you truly want 
to do. 

For centuries the western world has operated 
on this idea, and it still is considered rank 
heresy to challenge it. But just because in Amer- 
ica spinach must be eaten before ice cream, 
dishes must be done before going to a movie, 
arithmetic must be finished before going out to 
play, work must always come before play, it 
does not mean that such actions are right and 
good. Is it really all right, then, to make spinach 
horrible stuff, dishwashing hateful, arithmetic 
universally despised, and play sinful? Js spin- 
ach really that bad? 

Let us return to our original point, though, 
and see how this ties in with marks, grades, 
and boring classrooms. Just substitute marks 
for the pleasant things, i.e., the ice cream, the 
movies, and play; and boredom for the un- 





The opinions expressed on this page are those 
of the author and are not meant to reflect AFT 
policy. Members having different opinions on 
the subject discussed here are invited to send 
them to the AMERICAN TEACHER. 
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pleasant, the eating spinach, doing arithmetic, 
washing dishes, and working. Because most 
school systems have marks and grades that give 
teachers enormous power over the lives of their 
pupils, these teachers are able to get away with 
boredom in school time without fear of student 
reprisal. 

In the same way that administrators get away 
with boring teachers’ meetings by compulsory 
attendance, so teachers have boring classrooms 
by a system of rewards (A’s) for those who 
accept boredom, and a system of punishments 
(F’s) for those who object to it. 


Learning at its most wonderful 

What, then, can be done? 

Plenty. First of all, teachers should look at 
every piece of teaching they do and say to them- 
selves, “Would these children do this if they 
did not have to?” If the “No” answers bring 
changes, schools will teach more. When teach- 
ers, most of each day, have such fascinating 
things going on that children will do them no 
matter what, then learning, at its most wonder- 
ful, its greatest knowledge-gathering, its in- 
cessant wanting-to-know, its absorbing finding- 
out, will take place. 

Some teachers know what this kind of learn- 
ing is. They have seen it—when children get 
hold of a microscope, or visit a foundry, or 
build a cantilever bridge, or experiment with 
white rats, or interview the mayor, or develop 
an electric power plant, or discover Beowolf, 
and in hundreds of similar activities. These 
are teachers who know that the more DIFFER- 
ENT kinds of books are in one room the greater 
the possibility of expanded learning. Such 
teachers know that seats have got to be the 
pushable kind in order that the deck be cleared 
when necessary. The goal of such schooling, 
then, is not graduation, but education. But most 
of all such teachers know that to give an A or 
a B is an insult to children who have always 
known (unless badly trained) that 
“The world is so full of a number of things 

The reward is that which finding them brings.” 


(with apologies to R.L.S.) 


JEANNETTE VEATCH, Local 2, New York, N.Y. 
School of Education, New York University 
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Social Security fights 
for existence 

In a recent newsletter of the As- 
sociation of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, a resolution passed 
by the group was reported to ask that 
“serious consideration be given to 
have the federal government aban- 
don Social Security” by transferring 
the responsibility to the states and 
paying off those now insured or 
turning over the system to insurance 
companies. 

Social Security got a new lease on 
life with the administration request 
for extension and improvement of 
the system. The plan proposed to 
extend Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance to 10% million Americans 
was based on the recommendations 
of a committee of advisers to Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Both the report of this committee 
and the plan recommended by the 
President square with the ideas of 
the AFL. 

But the battle is far from won. 
The man chosen by the President to 
introduce the measure, Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Reed, has 
spoken against the bill. The Ways 
and Means Committee has a so- 
called survey under way that is in 
charge of an avowed enemy of So- 
cial Security. And the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its allies have 
proposed a plan that would eventu- 
ally reduce the system to a dole. 

The OASI insurance reserve is the 
money the wage earners contributed 
from their pay envelopes. Between 
sessions of Congress, the working 
men and women might well inform 
themselves of the facts, and be 
ready with them for the certain fight 
against Social Security next year. 


Over 1 million children 
aided by Social Security 

Social Security Act payments are 
now going monthly to more than a 
million children, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare re- 
ported. 

The payments for children 
amounted to $31,000,000 for June, 
the first month the total of children 
receiving benefits had passed a mil- 
lion. Altogether, at the end of June 
5,600,000 persons were receiving old 


age and survivors insurance benefits 
at a monthly rate of $233,000,000. 
The first monthly payments under 
the insurance program were made 
in 1940. 

About 85,000 of the children re- 
ceiving benefits in June were de- 
pendents of men or women receiv- 
ing old age insurance payments, and 
about 918,000 were surviving de- 
pendents of parents who had worked 
in covered employment. The aver- 
age payment to a child was $30.44 
a month. The maximum possible for 
a family group is $168.75. 


10% of world’s workers 
have some social security 


Some kind of social security pro- 
vision is enjoyed by a tenth of the 
world’s population, according to the 
new edition of the International 
Labor Organization’s Year Book of 
Labor Statistics. 

The breakdown: about 150 million 
breadwinners in 45 countries have 
old age, disability, or survivors in- 
surance; about 125 million are pro- 
tected against loss of income from 
illness or maternity; about 90 mil- 
lion are entitled to jobless pay; 
about 200 million have the right to 
medical care. 

Allowances are being paid for 
more than 35 million children in 24 
countries, and nations not furnishing 
statistics to the ILO have social 
security schemes covering millions 
of additional persons. 


ILGWU evaluates 
its training program 

This is the third year that the 
ILGWU Training Institute has grad- 
uated students trained to join the 
staff of the union. David Dubinsky, 
president of the Union, has, there- 
fore, taken the opportunity to eval- 
uate this unique experiment in 
trade union leadership training. 

In the first year of the program 
250 applications for training were 
considered and 37 students were ac- 
cepted; of this group 28 completed 
the course. In the second year 159 
applied, 28 were accepted and 22 
graduated. For the third session, 
106 applied, 26 began the study, and 
21 finished. Of the fifty graduates 
for 1951-52, 39, or 78%, continue in 
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the service of the union. This is a 
higher percent than expected. 

The planning of the training con- 
stituted some pioneer work on the 
part of Arthur Elder, who is director 
of the Institute and also an AFT 
vice-president. The course, as it has 
been offered, is divided into four 
parts, alternating periods of study 
and field work. During the study 
periods students spend 30 hours a 
week in classes under carefully 
selected instructors. However, formal 
lectures are not used as much as 
discussion and participation methods. 
The field work is arranged so that 
students have experience in both 
semi-rural, unorganized areas and 
in urban centers. Placement after 
graduation is made with great care. 

Although the project is still too 
new for a complete estimate of its 
value to the labor movement, Mr. 
Dubinsky reports that the program 
has already proved of great value 
to the union. 


54 million mothers 
employed outside home 


There has been a decided increase 
in the employment of mothers since 
1940, according to a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Women’s Bureau 
survey released the latter part of 
May. 

In 1940, according to the study, 
one out of every nine women in the 
labor force was a mother with chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. In 1951, 
one out of every four working 
women was a mother. This increase 
is due in part to the influence of 
a wartime economy and high post- 
war living costs which encouraged 
more married women and mothers 
to take jobs outside the home. 

There are also more families and 
more children now, since both mar- 
riage and birth rates have increased. 
Between 1940 and 1950 the number 
of families grew by more than one- 
fifth, and in one year, 1950-1951, 
there were more than 600,000 new 
families added. 

In half the cities visited by the 
Women’s Bureau the number of 
women workers in 1950 was from 
50 to 75 percent greater than in 
1940. There are now 5% million 
mothers employed on jobs outside 
the home, 
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Trade unionists in Britain 
report world-wide progress 


Trade unionists in Britain are 
justly proud of the progress their 
movement has made and the influ- 
ence it has exerted in the organiza- 
tion of wage earners all over the 
world over a long period of time. 
There are nine million trade union- 
ists in Britain today, concentrated in 
more than 700 unions embracing 
manual workers, skilled operatives, 
and salaried employees in practically 
every industry, trade, and profession. 


The movement to which they be- 
long has been developing steadily 
over two centuries. It has contributed 
to the development of a world-wide 
organization which today unites and 
co-ordinates the activities of great 
bodies of organized workers in 70 
countries—23 millions of them in 


Europe, an equal number in Amer- 
ica—North, Central, and South—and 
between seven and eight million in 
Asia and Africa. This vast mass of 
trade unionists belonging to free and 
democratically governed organiza- 
tions connected with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, in all parts of the world, 
derive their existence from a move- 
ment which started in Britain under 
the impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion just 200 years ago. 


Fund for Adult Education 
aids workers’ education 
The Fund for Adult Education 
(Ford Foundation) has_ granted 
$192,000 to the Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee for the 
purpose of widening the scope of 
education within trade unions. The 
eight universities and colleges shar- 


ing the grant are California, Chi- 
cago, Cornell, Illinois, Pennsylvania 
State, Roosevelt, Rutgers, and Wis- 
consin. 

Among the programs under way 
are: 1) A community health proj- 
ect; 2) Testing of materials on 
world affairs to assist individuals in 
leading foreign policy discussions; 
3) Community projects aimed at 
developing interest and _participa- 
tion in community affairs; 4) Test- 
ing of economic fact sheets. 

Committee directors include two 
AFT members: John Connors of 
the AFL Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau and Arthur Elder, AFT vice- 
president. The other members are 
Otto Pragan of the AFL Chemical 
Workers’ Research and Education 
Division and Reuben Soderstrom, 
president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 





“Give Us the Answers” 
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BOOKS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 





On some current controversies 
regarding public education 


LET'S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS. By 
Paut Wooprinc. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, N.Y. 1953. 224 pp. $3.50. 


Teachers, as well as laymen, will welcome Paul 
Woodring’s sober analysis of some of the current con- 
troversies regarding public education. The author, a 
professor of educational psychology at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, believes that it is time 
to re-examine the philosophic principles upon which 
modern education is based. He claims that the follow- 
ers of Dewey, particularly professors of education, 
have reached a point where they refuse to examine 
critically opposing points of view—and that this “dog- 
matism” is reflected in most of the professional jour- 
nals. 

After presenting a brief analysis of pragmatic phi- 
losophy and its major educational implications, Profes- 
sor Woodring attempts to answer the question, “What 
Is Progressive Education?” The origin of the move- 
ment is described and the various interpretations of the 
term “progressjve” are discussed. Distinctions are made 
between the school practices which follow logically 
from the Dewey principles and those extreme and 
sometimes absurd school practices which are serious 
misinterpretations of the basic philosophy. 

The author is at his best when he examines specific 
school practices. In discussing promotion policies, the 
grading system, curriculum planning, and teaching 
methods, he points up the practices based on valid 
assumptions, adequate research, and experimentation, 
and questions those practices of dubious value. He asks 
us to examine more carefully our assumptions regard- 
ing the relationships between growth and learning, the 
implications of needs and interests for the selection of 
experiences, current concepts of discipline, etc. Pro- 
fessor Woodring feels that with the exception of Bode, 
few “progressives” have made such an examination. 
As a matter of fact, there always have been, among 
the followers of Dewey, others besides Bode who have 
criticized many of the current school practices. Pro- 
fessor John Childs is one among several professors at 
Teachers College who have never agreed with those 
who advocate an unstructured curriculum and a school 
program based chiefly on immediate needs and in- 
terests, 

The book is weakened somewhat by a lack of con- 
tinuity. It would have been better if all the ideas 
relating to the school program had been treated se- 
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quentially instead of being interlarded with chapters 
on academic freedom, teachers’ colleges, salaries, and 
other tangential matters. Most of these chapters are 
excellent but could well have been placed at the end 
of the book. 

Professor Woodring’s challenge can well serve as a 
starting point for teachers’ groups in evaluating their 
school programs. It should also persuade us to become 
less defensive in the face of honest criticism and stim- 
ulate us to join with laymen in cooperative endeavors 
to improve our schools. 


HELEN SToreN, Queens College, New York, N.Y. 


A sharp criticism 
of ““educationists”’ and “pedagese”’ 


QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Apert 
Lynp. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. 
1953. 282 pp. $3.50. 


“T believe in the public school ... but I also believe 
that some of the real ‘enemies’ of the public school 
are in its ranks.” So says Mr. Lynd in a book which 
is being read and cheered by many laymen and read 
without cheers by most school people. For us who are 
in the business of education this is not an easily di- 
gested book, for it is packed with sharp criticism of 
practically every aspect of teaching, salted with satiric 
phrases and peppered with outrageous quotes from our 
own mouths. 

Mr. Lynd, who taught college history at one point in 
his life, is now a business man and member of his 
local school board. As a businessman, he travels a 
good deal, and as he travels, he presumably talks with 
other businessmen and about education. (This is called 
subjective research.) Lynd and his friends are wor- 
ried about the new education which is based on the 
child’s needs theory and is consequently anti-cultural, 
anti-intellectual, and even anti-the 3 R’s. The author 
doesn’t blame the classroom teachers for what is hap- 
pening; he aims his blasts at what he calls “the edu- 
cationists,” meaning super-professionals who have taken 
over the teaching of teachers across the land. Self- 
sanctified by the mantle of Dewey and Kilpatrick, the 
pros are happily engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of overlapping courses in trivia, piffle, and something 
called “methods.” According to Mr. Lynd, most of the 
“pros” are practically illiterate. They can neither speak, 
write, nor teach the English language (let alone any 
foreign language), and so have devised a language of 
their own called “pedagese.” However, Mr. Lynd says, 
we can't afford to laugh off this pitiful state of affairs 
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because the “educationists” are the real behind-the- 
scenes determiners of the education program that goes 
on in your school and mine. 

I know, as you know, that Mr. Lynd has portrayed 
a false and unjust picture of teachers and education. 
But the reaction of lay people with whom I have talked 
is that while Lynd may have exaggerated here and 
there to be funny, he really has a case. If this is a 
general reaction of the public, and the reviews of 
Quackery suggest that it is, then we have no choice 
but to take seriously the effect this book is having. 

This book is not just another attack on the public 
schools and it would be unfortunate if school people 
were to treat it that way. 

The schools have been getting their share of criticism 
lately, and, consequently, school people have become 
sensitive and defensive. However, in private gatherings, 
many educators have for years discussed the same 
things that Lynd is so excited about—multiplicity of 
courses in education, excesses of the “ultra progres- 
sives,” the responsibility of the community for its 
schools, etc. But when these same criticisms are made 
publicly by someone outside the profession, we are apt 
to act like the American Medical Association at the 
mention of socialized medicine—we close ranks and 
scream “Enemy of Public Education.” 

There needs to be much more open and frank dis- 
cussion between educators and the public they serve. 
The schools are not perfect and we shouldn’t act as 
if they were. Nor should we act as though the buildings 
are our private property and what goes on within is 
classified, top-secret information. 

The past few years have seen a resurgence of public 
interest in education, which should be good news to 
school people, who have had the full burden of re- 
sponsibility for too long. In many communities, the 
school personnel has inaugurated the formation of 
citizens’ committees; in other communities, the laymen 
have joined together on their own initiative. But one 
way or another, the people across the country are 
organizing to work for better schools. This goal can 
be attained only if the effort is jointly shared by school 
and community. Through such sharing of effort the 
wheat will be more easily separated from the chaff in 
such offerings as Quackery in the Public Schools. 

Mary M. Hoacranp, Executive Secretary 
Public Education Association, New York, N.Y. 


Improving the program 
in our secondary schools 


ADAPTING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM TO THE NEEDS OF YOUTH. 52nd Year- 
book, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education. Edited by Netson B. Henry. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Ill. 1953. 316 
pp. $2.75. 

The increase in the number of students now attend- 
ing high school, plus the impact of social and economic 
forces upon youth, has forced educators to revise many 
of their concepts as to what a secondary school should 
be. This yearbook is concerned with the task of chang- 
ing the secondary school program to meet the needs 
of youth. 
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A brief historical review is presented of the former 
objectives of the secondary schools. We are then pre- 
sented with the facts concerning changes that affect 
the adjustment of youth in his community. The authors 
wisely accept the position that educators must realize 
that “many, if not all, of the basic needs of the indi- 
vidual persist in some form throughout his entire life, 
and that his future needs have their roots in the 
present.” 


The acceptance of the above position does not mean 
that the implementation of a program is a simple task. 
On the contrary, the realization of a program based on 
the needs of youth must take into consideration that 
our secondary school population has not only increased 
but has become heterogeneous in abilities, interests, 
and expectancies. 

Teachers and administrators. concerned with the 
problems involved in planning and adapting programs 
to meet the needs of youth will find in this study many 
helpful suggestions. Several chapters dealing with 
guidance services and extra-curricular (or co-curricu- 
lar) activities may be of special value in program re- 
vision and improvement. 

To most teachers the problems raised in the 52nd 
Yearbook are not new. It is good, however, to have 
this discussion in print for reference and for use in 
campaigns to improve our schools. 

It should be made available to self-styled educational 
experts who attack our schools with the cry, “Let’s go 
back to the good old days of the 3 R’s!” 

Henry Merritt, Local 2, New York, N.Y. 


A lively and authoritative textbook 

for high school civics classes 

GOVERNMENT IN ACTION. By RoBert E. KeEo- 
HANE, Mary P. KEowAne, and Mary Herrick. 3rd 


edition. Harcourt, Brace and Company,-New York, 
N.Y. 1953. 591 pp. $3.96. 


The authors of this:lively and authoritative high 
school textbook have fulfilled their objective of writing 
an authentic, up-to-date work which is “organized for 
straight thinking,” with subject matter logically de- 
veloped and with readable writing and relevant illus- 
trations to facilitate study. Rare enough! 

Students will like the straightforward presentation 
of the social values and problems of democratic (or 
republican?) government. The first chapter (“We, the 
People”) admirably explains that government is of, 
by, and for real and specific people. Local and national 
government receive adequate attention. Throughout, 
students are reminded of their homely but crucial per- 
sonal responsibility in making democracy work. 

Especially valuable are chapters 24-28, which remind 
the reader of the irrefutable fact that the United States 
does live in a wor!d of nations. The U.N. is given suff- 
cient attention. The American form of government is 
interestingly contrasted with the Soviet system. 

Teachers will appreciate the helpful suggestions for 
supplementary class activities, as well as the specific 
references to audio-visual materials that follow nearly 
every chapter. 

Meyer Wernsere, Local 1, Chicago, Ill. 





OUR LOCALS REPORT 


New ruling allows Indiana teachers to attend 
meetings of choice without loss of pay 


October 22 and 23, 1953 marked a 
great first for the union teachers of 
Indiana. Then, for the first time, 
union meetings were held in In- 
dianapolis at the same time as the 
meetings of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, and teachers were per- 
mitted to choose the meeting which 
they wished to attend. This freedom 
of choice came about as the result 
of a ruling by the Indiana attorney 
general, who announced that teach- 
ers could attend the meeting of their 
choice and still receive pay for the 
two days. 

Accordingly, the school boards in 
a number of cities, including East 
Chicago, Gary, Hammond, and In- 
dianapolis, informed their teachers 
that they could choose their own 
meeting. Besides the sessions in In- 
dianapolis, the teachers’ unions con- 
ducted meetings in Gary and Fort 
Wayne. 

The program at Indianapolis had 
as its theme “Educational Problems 
in Indiana” and consisted of: (1) a 


report from Paul Griesel, Indiana 
statistician, who talked on the condi- 
tion of the finances of Indiana; (2) 
an address by Mr. McCready, a na- 
tional authority on pensions and re- 
tirement systems; (3) a report by 
Miss Ann Maloney on the educa- 
tional conference held at Geneva, 
Switzerland last summer; (4) a sur- 
vey by AFT President Carl Megel of 
the conditions of the schools of the 
United States; and (5) a luncheon 
at which State Superintendent Wil- 
bur Young and Deputy Secretary of 
State Paul Cyr addressed the group. 

The union meetings were well at- 
tended and created considerable in- 
terest in the ranks of the teachers. 

AFT’s national publicity service 
did an outstanding job by preparing 
copy for all newspapers in cities 
where unions are located. 

We are proud of our first year’s 
meetings and will have more to offer 
for 1954, 

Dave Cramer, President 
Indiana Council of Teachers Unions 


Michigan reports some surprising facts 


about its teachers and 


The Detroit Labor News recently 
published some “Facts about Michi- 
gan Teachers.” Some of them are 
surprising indeed. 

Michigan is employing in its pub- 
lic schools 2,000 more teachers this 
year than in 1952-53. 

There were 500 more teachers with 
emergency certificates in 1952-53 
than in the previous year. 

The average annual salary of 
Michigan’s public school teachers is 
$3,900, an increase of $200 over the 
previous year. 

Michigan has more teachers with 
emergency certificates than any bor- 
dering state—Ohio, Indiana or Wis- 
consin. 

The growing enrollment will re- 
quire an additional 2,000 school 
teachers each year. 

Approximately one fourth of Mich- 


superintendents 


igan’s school teachers have had less 
than four years of college training. 

About one sixth of the school su- 
perintendents left the profession last 
year or changed positions. 


Moline holds meeting 
open to all teachers 


79 MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline 

Federation of Teachers 
opened its first meeting of the 1953- 
54 school year to all teachers in the 
Moline public schools. Dr. Alex Jar- 
dine, superintendent of the Moline 
schools, was the guest speaker. “The 
Value of Union Membership” was 
discussed by Arthur Krane, former 
president of Local 791. Music and 
refreshments completed a profitable 
evening. 
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Bills aiding teachers 
passed in California 


At its last session, the California 
legislature enacted several bills of 
benefit to teachers. One of these was 
an increase in the minimum salary 
from $3,000 to $3,400; another pro- 
vides a minimum of $170 a month 
for teacher retirement benefits. 

A bill providing that school dis- 
trict employees need not pile up 10 
days of sick leave before using them 
was also passed; in addition, a 40- 
day limit on accrued sick leave was 
repealed, and the amount that may 
now be allowed is unlimited, 

Pay for sabbatical leaves was set . 
at not less than the difference be- 
tween the teacher's regular salary 
and the pay of the substitute, and 
not more than half of the teacher's 
annual salary. 

A duty-free lunch period of not 
less than thirty minutes is now re- 
quired by law. 


Gary member studies 
Japanese labor movement 


GARY, IND.—Marie Edwards, 

an active member of Local 4, 
spent the summer in Japan collect- 
ing material on the Japanese labor 
movement. This material will be in- 
corporated in her dissertation for her 
doctorate when she returns to North- 
western University. 

Miss Edwards reports that her 
visit to Japan was both exciting and 
stimulating. She met union leaders, 
officers of the Ministry of Labor, 
university professors, and others, un- 
der the guidance of Dick Deverall, 
AFL representative in Japan. 





It is magnificeni to glorify the 
American Child as King, but must 
we make a Doormat of the Ameri- 
can Teacher to do it? Aren’t Teach- 
ers every bit as Human as their 
camel Out with the “Doormat 

heory”. Read Get Out, Dr. Fogg, 
by Thomas E. Law. $2.98. Your 
bookseller, or, Delano Publishers, 
232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Order Today. 
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* ers assume 


AFT delegates to AFL convention honored 
by St. Louis Federation of Teachers 


7 : 
‘| | 
» ie 


So 


‘Left to right: AFT Vice-President Selma Borchardt, Mr. Erhardt of 
the St. Louis Board of Education, Dorothy Childs, president of Local 
420, AFT President Carl Megel, and Louise Erbe, past president of 


Local 420. 
420 ST. LOUIS, MO.—During 
the AFL convention in St. 


Louis, AFT delegates to the conven- 
tion were guests at a meeting of the 
St. Louis Teachers Federation. Carl 
J. Megel, AFT president, speaking 
to the group, said that “unless teach- 
leadership, both the 
schools and the teaching profession 
will increasingly deteriorate from 


public neglect . . .” He called atten- 
tion to the startling rate at which 
teachers leave the profession and 
insisted that state aid must be in- 
creased as far as possible. This, how- 
ever, is not a complete solution, he 
said. Ultimately the only feasible 
plan is for federal aid to supplement 
the funds received from state and 
local sources. 


Action proves labor has faith in education 


The importance of labor to 
schools and the teachers who teach 
in them has been amply demon- 
strated in Wisconsin within recent 
months. That labor can be counted 
on when asked for support is indi- 
cated by the following excerpts from 
an editorial published in the Wis- 
consin Teacher. 

“In Milwaukee, for example, the 
labor movement has - participated 
actively in the last four school 
board elections in an effort to se- 
cure men and women for school di- 
rectors who have the interests of 
free public schools paramount in 
their thinking and attitude. In this 
endeavor the citizens who comprise 
the membership of the labor unions 
have made their influence for bet- 
ter schools and better paid teachers 
felt by electing most of the candi- 
dates endorsed by Labor’s League 
for Political Education. In fact, in 
the 1953 election all six candi- 
dates endorsed were elected, while 
in 1951 five of six endorsed were 
elected. 

“Wide publicity was given in the 
labor press on school needs, finan- 
cial difficulties, and increased rev- 
enues over an extended period of 
time in order that union members 
and locals would not only under- 
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stand the issues but would also act 
on an individual basis to secure the 
necessary legislation to raise needed 
taxes. 

“Labor support goes beyond this, 
however. The Superior teachers ben- 
efited from direct intercession by 
labor leaders in dealing with their 
school board and Common Council, 
support which was practical and nec- 
essary, and which went far beyond 
the point of an occasional few kind 
words tossed out at an after-dinner 
speech on teachers and_ schools. 
While we may be thankful for these 
utterances, we know that real sup- 
port can come only when organ- 
ized citizens back those elected of- 
ficials upon whose decisions rests 
the fate of the schools. 

“Tt is in this field that members 
of organized labor have been tried 
and not found wanting.” 





Teachers, the time is coming, 
but fast, when you will be Profes- 
sionally Old and Unfit at 40. This 
is No Rash Statement. It is Truth. 
Read Get Out, Dr. Fogg, by Thomas 
E. Law. $2.93. Your bookseller, or, 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. Order To- 
day. 





Program of Lynn local 
moves smoothly 
103 LYNN, MASS.—The 1953- 
54 program of the Lynn 
Federation of Teachers is moving 
along smoothly. In late October, the 
group sponsored a rally at which 
candidates for mayor and the school 
committee addressed teachers. 

In November, a “Know Your Un- 
ion” meeting was conducted. Mr. 
John C. Cort, executive secretary 
of the Boston Newspaper Guild, 
spoke to the group on “Professional 
People in Unions.” Other speakers 
at this meeting included Arthur 
Hartin, AFT vice-president; Theo- 
dore Kyrios, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Teachers; and 
Rose Claffey, president of Local 
1037. 

In December, the local presented 
“Sleeping Beauty” as an educational 
service to children. 


Democratic procedure 
adopted in Portsmouth 
74 PORTSMOUTH, 0.—Action 


taken by a general meeting 
of the Portsmouth Federation of 
Teachers provides for the enlarge- 
ment of the board of directors to 
include not only the elected officers 
but also building representatives and 
chairmen of standing committees. 
This plan brings wider representa- 
tion to the board which has the 
responsibility for the leadership in 
the development of federation pol- 
icy. This is a democratic procedure 
which seems to be practical in locals 
where the size of the community in- 
cluded does not make the group un- 
wieldy. 


Board reimburses 
studious teachers 
780 PEORIA, ILL.—The Peoria 
Federation of Teachers has 
received the cooperation of the board 
of education in abolishing the credit 
requirement for teachers in service. 
Moreover, any teacher with less than 
a master’s degree who obtains writ- 
ten approval of the superintendent 
for the course or courses he intends 
to pursue and then completes the 
work, can be reimbursed by the 
board for an amount not to exceed 
$50. 


Rockford welcomes 

new teachers 

54 ROCKFORD, ILL.—The 
Rockford Federation of 

Teachers entertained new teachers 

and members of the Rockford board 

of education at a potluck supper to 

get the school year off to a friendly 

start. 





Superintendent aids 
in clarifying rule 
on sick leave 
780 PEORIA, ILL.—The sick 
leave regulations for Peoria 
teachers have been reworded so that 
they now state clearly what was the 
actual intent of the ruling. Teachers 
may have ten days a year at full pay, 
accumulating the time to a maxi- 
mum of sixty days. In addition a 
period of forty days of extended 
leave is permitted, during which 
period the teacher is paid the dif- 
ference between the regular salary 
and the amount paid to the substi- 
tute. The result of this plan is that 
a teacher with sixty days of credit 
may be absent for one hundred days 
before he loses his total salary. 
The Peoria Federation of Teachers 
appreciated the cooperation of Su- 
perintendent Melvin Edwards in pre- 
paring the clarified ruling after the 
matter had been called to his aiten- 
tion by the Federation. 


More Michigan teachers 
win tenure benefits 

Tenure protection for teachers in 
Michigan is attained only by con- 
sent of the voters in the school dis- 
trict. In school elections last June 
three districts—Ferndale, Pontiac, 
and Roseville—adopted proposals to 
come under the Teachers Tenure 
Act. This brings to twenty-five the 
districts in the state which have 
adopted the benefits of the law. AFT 
locals operate in twenty of these dis- 
tricts and have had significant roles 
in securing voters’ approval of ten- 
ure. 


Tea for new teachers 
attracts 500 in Dayton 
921 DAYTON, O.—A tea given 

by the Dayton Federation of 
Teachers to honor teachers new to 
the Dayton schools was a great suc- 
cess. Almost five hundred persons 
including board members, principals, 
and other administrative personnel 
accepted the invitation. New teach- 
ers received corsages and name cards 
for identification. 


Annual benefit party 
held in Quincy 
809 QUINCY, ILL.—The annual 
style show and card party of 
Local 809 was held in September. 
The Quincy Federation of Teachers 
uses the proceeds to help in main- 
taining a fund to provide sickness 
benefits for its members over and 
above payments from the Board of 
Education or disability benefits from 
the pension fund. 


Labor scholarship group 
includes AFT member 
20 SEATTLE, WASH.—Elmer 
Miller, president of Local 
200, is serving as a member of the 
scholarship committee of the Seattle 
Union Card and Label Council 
working in cooperation with the 
Central Labor Council of Seattle. 
The first scholarship to be awarded 
by these organizations will amount 
to $500. Announcements set the date 
for examinations as April 28, 1954. 
The contest is open to all graduates 
of public, private, and parochial 
schools, and it will be judged by five 
distinguished persons connected with 
education or labor in Seattle. 

The announcement of the contest 
includes an outline of the topics 
which will be covered in the exami- 
nation and a suggested reading list 
for study. 


Ann Maloney nominated 
for “Honor Roll" 

GARY, IND.—Miss Ann Ma- 

loney, chairman of the AFT 
committee for teachers’ rights, has 
been nominated by the State Super- 
intendent of Education in Indiana 
for the “Honor Roll of Teachers” 
conducted by McCall’s Magazine. In 
nominating Miss Maloney the Su- 
perintendent called attention to her 
legislative activities in Indiana and 
her appointment as an official dele- 
gate from the United States to the 
Conference on Public Education in 
Geneva, Switzerland in July 1953. 


Monthly dues of $1.50 
voted in Sacramento 
3 SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—By 
unanimous action of the Sac- 
ramento local, dues have been set 
at $1.50 per month with no initiation 
fee. Such dues entitle members to 
national, state, and city publications, 
as well as to the Valley Labor Bul- 
letin. 


Swiss meeting 

attended by Brett 

80 WAUKEGAN, ILL. — Rich- 
ard J. Brett, past president 

of Local 804, attended the meeting 

of the International Federation of 

Free Teachers Unions at Neuchatel, 

Switzerland, as the delegate of the 

American Federation of Teachers. 





“Schoolteacher’s Knees”? Had 
your attack yet? New occupational 
Disease. Read Get Out, Dr. Fogg, 
by Thomas E. Law. $2.93. Your 
bookseller, or, Delano Publishers, 
232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Order Today. 
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Washington holds 
first AFT institute 
46 TACOMA, WASH.—The first 
Washington institute at which 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers acted as hosts was held in Taco- 
ma in October. The main speaker 
was Mr. John Wallen, director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Port- 
land and a member of the board of 
directors of the Oregon Mental 
Health Association. His topic was 
“Is Our Concern for the Mental 
Health of the Child Becoming an 
Obstacle to Good Teaching?” 

The program also included a re- 
port by Mrs. Martha Cederberg on 
the AFT national convention, as well 
as greetings from the administrative 
staff of Tacoma schools. 


DeBriae elected 
head of library board 
252 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mr. 
E. C. DeBriae, a charter 
member of Local 252, has been elect- 
ed president of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library Board. Mr. DeBriae is 
legislative representative of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Teachers and 
associate editor of the Wisconsin 
Teacher. He has also been president 
of his local and of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Teachers. 


Gary Teachers Union 
supports credit union 
4 GARY, IND.—The Gary, Indi- 
ana School Employees Federal 
Credit Union is one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the Gary 
Teachers Union. Organized by teach- 
ers for the mutual benefit of school 
employees, the credit union offers a 
good place to save money as well as 
a place to borrow. And the cost of 
joining is just twenty-five cents. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS 
TEACH THRIFT 


By JARVIS M. MORSE, Education Director, U.S. Savings Bonds Division 


TT Treasury-sponsored School Savings Program is widespread and 

growing. There are today approximately 6,000,000 students in schools 
which encourage the investment in Savings Stamps and Bonds. The dollar 
amount of Stamp sales is impressive. During the school year 1949-50, dollar 
sales were $10,800,000. In the last school year, 1952-53, that figure 
mounted to $14,900,000. A view of the number of pieces [individual 
Stamps) sold is even more impressive. In the 1949 calendar year, 57,800,- 
000 Stamps were sold, almost wholly to children of school age. In 1952, this 
figure had mounted to 92,600,000 individual Stamp sales. 

The Program offers practical classroom exercises and activities in arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, social studies, government, conservation, and many 
other subjects. 

Students are, of course, the ultimate and most important beneficiaries 
of School Savings. Through this Program they learn how to plan their sav- 
ing for important goals; they can plan for specific goals—either short- 
range, such as for a new bike, good camera, or summer vacation—or for 
longer-range goals, such as helping themselves through art or music or 
trade school, or college, or setting up in business, or getting married and 
establishing their own homes. 

Parents benefit from School Savings also. Surveys have demonstrated 
that the School Savings Program helps children to know how to spend their 
money carefully; to take better care of their clothes, money and other 
valuables, and to take greater interest in earning money. 

' The Treasury Department appreciates very highly the cooperation of 
American teachers in making this thrift program a success. 

For further information, or materials with which to inaugurate a program 

in your school, write to your State Savings Bonds Director, or to: 


Education Director 


U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington 25, D. C. 












































